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for the world. This is the noblest ideal that ever ani- 
mated the armies of mortals. This spirit, imbued with 
faith in God and love for fellowmen, like a flame of 
fire is sweeping through the land. It touches the Presi- 
dent in the White House, the toiler in the naines, the 
workman in the factory, the ploughman in the fields, 
the boy scout with his message, the Bed Cross worker 
at home, the nurse in the hospital, the general on the 
battle-field, the soldier who goes over the top at the 
common enemy of mankind. 

In the lofty ffights of the imagination which the 
heroism of true partiotism calls into being the soul life 
of the nations has ever been lifted to higher levels, to 
great creative outbursts of poetry, of music and of art. 
The great ideal of the hour is on our side. So in this 
crisis it is for us to minimize the effects of the material- 
istic tendencies and to become true maximalists in 
striving to harmonize the education of the youth of 
the land with the lofty purpose and the splendid efforts 
of this great people. 

1 p. M. 

Luncheon at the Museum Restaurant by invitation of the Trustees. 

2 P. M. 

Gallery tours to various Collections in the Museum by Miss Abbott 
and Mrs. Vaughn. 

3 P. M. 

In Class Boom A 
Art and War: Duncan Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman — Men and Women of the College 
Art Association of America: It was my intention to 
make an historical survey of the effects of the world's 
wars upon art — ^hoping to draw from my studies de- 
ductions which might be of interest in regard to the 
reactions of the artistic temperament to art's terrific 
stress, and contrasting the brutalizing effects of wars 
waged for gain and blood lust with the ennobling in- 
fluence of idealistic crusades. Because of the pressure 
of my war work in Washington, I have had to prepare 
instead a simple paper on what art can do and should 
do to help us as a nation — ^win the war. 

Is art a luxury which should be discarded in war- 
time? Is it only a means of providing pleasure of a 
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parficular kind for a fastidious few? Or is it only a 
means of providing a livelihood for men and women with 
no economic utility who had better at all times be em- 
ployed in some useful occupation and who in war-time 
should not be permitted to continue their pleasant dal- 
liance with aesthetic delights but who should be turned 
into soldiers and sailors and munition makers? 

Recently I heard of an artist who is worrying him- 
self sick because he imagines that he is of no use to 
his country in the present war. That such a fine foolish 
thought should occur to him, as it has occurred very often 
to a great many of us, is evidence of the overpowering 
effect of war, which, with austere command, consecrates 
us to a stem business and a solemn purpose. It is 
proof that in war-time we are apt to think more senti- 
mentally than clearly. Art is not a luxury in spite of 
the fact that, according to its nature and function, it 
exists to give us "a special kind of pleasure." 

There are two reasons why the conservation of art 
at its source — in the heart of the artist, should be an 
important part of bur war preparations. In the first 
place we need the pleasure which the beauty of art can 
bring to refresh us when we are tired and to cheer us 
when we are dispirited and discouraged. Men cannot 
keep on keeping on at an alternately menacing and 
monotonous business, enduring hardships, facing death, 
without some relaxation of mood. And back of the 
fighting lines the families of those who fight, must re- 
lieve the strain of their recurring hours of dread by 
whatever means can be afforded to give them temiwrary 
pleasure. At all times and in all ages art, like play 
and worship, may be a refuge. I remember what Direc- 
tor Eobinson of the Metropolitan Museum said recently 
with great earnestness. He had seen during the first 
year of the war, in the picture gallery of a small town 
in Belgium outside the Vandal's line of march some 
poor women feasting their eyes and resting their tor- 
mented hearts. He resolved there and then that when 
the United States became involved in the war, he 
would keep the Metropolitan Museum open if he had 
to keep it open alone, and make it as attractive a 
haven as possible for all wTio might come to it for re- 
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lief from the relentlessness of their lives. Axt minis- 
ters to distress of heart with its balm of beauty. 

There is, however, another reason why art should 
be zealously maintained as an asset to a nation at war — 
and now I am speaking particularly of pictorial art. 
Pictures are painted to give pleasure, not merely to the 
eyes but to the functioning minds and hearts which may 
recognize their significance and suggestion. By means 
of pictures we may command attention which we could 
never hope to secure by means of printed words. "Seeing 
is believing. ' ' The artist exists because that old saying is 
so true. How often we admire and applaud the logic 
of a lengthy editorial in a morning newspaper — only to 
forget by afternoon the points which the editor so pains- 
takingly made. Whereas the crude cartoon which em- 
bodied the same idea in its vernacular of exaggerated 
drawing — that cartoon made the idea more clear than 
tlie editor's two columns could make it. The cartoonist 
goes straight to the point. He is convincing but also 
concise and captivating — in other words an artist. There 
have been many artists who have exercised an im- 
pressive influence by means of cartoons. We think of 
Eaemakers, Forain Steinlen, today, but behind them are 
Goya, Daumier, Gavarni, Leach, Charles Keene. Em- 
phatically art is an asset for potential usefulness in 
time of war because truth somehow never seems so true 
as when we take a sensuous pleasure in recognizing its 
truthfulness and spiritual beauty — ^neVer seems so 
poignantly appealing as when we apprehend it by means 
of sense — whether of sight or sound. Whenever a man 
can make us take a sensuous pleasure in recognizing a 
truth or in apprehending a beauty, that man, whether 
teacher or preacher has a gift of expression essentially 
artistic. It is a talent which we need just now in this 
year 1918. We need art in our business of winning the 
war. We need art to clarify our understanding of the 
ever-changing situations of the conflict. We need art 
to help us create a single mind out of the many minds 
which confuse our country. We need art to sustain us 
in pursuing a single minded and unchanging purpose to 
the war's successful conclusion — and after. 
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Our national emergency then demands of artists 
that they continue to do the work for which they are 
best fitted, striving in so far as they are able to help 
us win the war. The cartoons of the inspired Hollander, 
Louis Eaemakers, are proof that a picture may be a 
powerful weapon in war both for offense and defense. 
Was it not Maximilian Harden, the fearless German 
Editor, who declared Eaemakers worth at least two 
army corps to the Allies. His, indeed, is the spirit of 
a Dante "guiding the conscience of Civilization through 
an Inferno of Wrong." And his is the glory of a St. 
George riding full tilt upon the loathsome dragon which 
menaces the liberty and purity of the world. To 
study his portraits of the Hohenzollern tyrants — father 
and son — and their Prussian officers in spiked helmets 
— gross, cruel barbarians all — directing tTieir devilish 
work in the name of the Christian God — is to feel a 
Crusader's hot blood surging through one's veins, 
urging immediate consecration to our cause. Much 
may be done by contrast. The drawings of Lucien 
Jonas which are now on view at the Congressional 
Library at Washington are entitled as a series "The 
Heroic Soul of France," and they show that war may 
bring out the best as well as the worst in a man. It 
all depends upon the motive which has been instilled 
through many generations into the soldier as he goes 
to war. Has he been trained to believe that in war 
moral law may be held in abeyance and that in war 
the passions are let loose by consent of the Most High? 
There is an illuminating drawing by Lucien Jonas 
which contrasts the souls of two Prussian officers and a 
young French "poilu," their prisoner "Gott be thank- 
ed" to do with as they will. Facing the inquisition of 
two Prussian tormentors — facing a revolver held close 
before his candid eyes by a leering assasin, you see 
the French boy's anger and your heart leaps to his as 
he answers, scornfully but calmly enough, "je ne dirai 
rien." The incident is not unusual. It is one of the 
commonplaces of war that civilized soldiers regard 
heroic death as desirable and betrayal of trust as 
damnable and that seasoned soldiers cannot be shaken 
by any gust of panic. But is it not well for us to be 
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thrilled by a realization that our own boys are capable 
of making such a choice in emulation of their British 
and French Allies? A picture of the incident which I 
have just described thrills us as we need to be thrilled; 
whereas in print we may or may not pause to reflect 
again how close to God is man. Through inspiration 
and through indignation, the pencil of the draughtsman 
may be a powerful weapon in mobilizing for aggressive 
warfare. 

As a defensive weapon also art can exercise a 
wholesome and a corrective influence. It can defend 
us against ourselves — against our unpreparedness — let 
us not be afraid to say it, against our inefficiency, against 
our lingering apathy and our dangerous sense of de- 
tachment. It can shame us out of our selfish clinging 
to habits of other days and out of our selfish complain- 
ing about sacrifices and hardships which all must make. 
Art can save us alike from the enervating effects of 
depression and the injurious relaxation of over-confi- 
dence stabbing us into full understanding of the enormous 
task which we have undertaken, a task from which there 
can be no turning back until the shattered world has been 
indeed remoulded nearer to our heart's desire. Art 
can exhilarate us with such a tonic of determination 
and consecration that we may be strong, if need be, 
for a long war — strong to resist the peril of those 
pleasant thoughts of peace and ease, while yet peace and 
ease are unthinkable with an unconquered Prussia 
plotting for world power. 

I can hear you complaining that I am saying un- 
disputed things — that the dynamic powers of pictures 
may be taken for granted — that somebody will surely 
do something about it. In that case my friends — ^you 
no doubt can tell me what is being done by means of 
pictures in this country to help us win the war. You 
answer, if you are well informed, that there is a 
Division of Pictorial Publicity charged with the re- 
sponsibiltiy of getting posters turned out to advocate 
the buying of Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps, to 
urge conservation of food and fuel and to encourage 
enlistment. There are two effective posters which you 
remember. You have more than once noticed that cute 
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girl in a sailor suit drawn 'by Howard Chandler Christie, 
who pouts so prettily on many a billboard, repeating 
archly her little speech "Gee I wish I were a man I'd 
join the Navy" — and you may have felt embarrassed 
when your Uncle Sam pointed an accusing finger at you 
as you passed him on the street, presumably shouting 
"I want you," which of course is perfectly true — ^but 
much more could be said on the subject. If you think 
that the Poster adequately meets the entire need of the 
nation for patriotic expression in painting and drawings, 
then I must respectfully disagree. 

The Division of Pictorial Publicity is trying to do 
what the Parliamentary Eecruiting Committee and other 
agencies for publicity have done in England,, but Eng- 
land has not confined its wartime art to posters. 
England has sent her best artists, Muirhead Bone and 
Augustus John, Orpen, McBey and Nevinson, with com- 
missions to the Front to make records for history. The 
recent Exhibition in New York of British drawings and 
lithographs express Britain's ideals and efforts in the 
war and has revealed a new virility both of observation 
and of imagination developed in the artist through the 
new inspiration. These pictures axe already being dis- 
tributed in a systematic way by a government agency 
"over there," and our own Government should see to it 
that they are distributed to our own people "over here," 
together with drawings by Forain and Steinlen which we 
can have from France for the asking. The need for 
pictorial propaganda is far greater here than it is in 
England where every air raid of the Hun keeps the 
Briton properly aggravated. We are not only thous- 
ands of miles away from the guns and the casualties, 
but we are as a nation made up of many unassimilated 
races. Our aliens thought that in coming over to the 
United States they would be secure from the supposedly 
dynastic and imperialistic wars of Europe. Many of 
them frankly came to avoid compulsory military service. 
Our entry into the war and our call to them to join 
the colors awakes in them no ardent resi)onse. They 
are not so much pro-German as constitutionally spirit- 
less and unpatriotic, and our unscrupulous demagogues 
as well as our peace-loving nuisances can mould them 
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to their cowardly purpose. Such men are busy with 
insidious propaganda, which it is often diflScult for us 
to defeat because it does not often come out in the 
open or take definite shape. The only way we 
can fight anarchist and pacifist propaganda and save 
ourselves from sad experiences with our own Bolsheviki 
— is carefully and studiously to distribute from a 
Government Department of Exhibitions educational and 
inspirational material wherever special kinds of appeal 
are most needed. More important even than the issue 
of pamphlets which the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion is already dispensing, more important than the 
war photographs supplied by the Division of Films 
and Pictures is the distribution of original drawings, 
paintings and prints which minister to the morale of 
our people. Even from such propaganda as produces 
subtly beneficial effects not easy to calculate, appro- 
priations must not be withheld, for the spirit of the 
nation is its mainspring in action. We must reach our 
fighting men. They must be made to feel that the nation 
is solidly back of them. And we must reach our 
industrial war workers. They must be given new pride 
in their work and sense of patriotic participation in the 
war for democracy. Most of all we must cause a change 
of heart in our pacifist intellectuals, our shirkers an^^ 
slackers, and our aliens of so many races and prej- 
udices, creeds and clans, all of whom must be made, 
and if not now th'en never, Americans in fact as well 
as in name. 

The Four-Minute-Men are doing splendid work 
along the lines I have indicated but they have no funds 
to enlarge their efiforts. Why not give them pictures 
to show in the theaters where they speak? Why not 
make them the orators for our pictorial propaganda? 
These outstanding opportunities for arousing and edu- 
cating our people about the issues of the war must not 
be neglected or we shall some day suffer in open 
sedition the consequences of our carelessness. We 
must not waste the wonderful Kaemaekers material but 
we must use it witH thoroughness guided by discretion. 
Lantern slides and post cards of the most helpful 
cartoons should be supplied to distributing agencies in 
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different cities for moving picture theaters and small 
shops everywhere — North, South and West as well as 
East. Eaemakers' agent is a publisher of prints and 
Ee has already made both slides and cards which he 
should continue to distribute but under Government 
auspices, for without government influence neither the 
moving picture theaters nor the retail picture dealers 
will take a chance on disposing of the vitriolic 
Raemaekers cartoons. Organizations like the National 
Security LeagTie are already sending out lecturers, as 
well as pamphlets but their lecturers should carry lantern 
slides and convert their lectures into patriotic mass 
meetings with organized singing of rousing songs. But 
even more effective than any efforts of obviously labelled 
propaganda will be the insertion of a few slides with a 
punch or a thrill in every moving picture program. 
Slackers seeking only amusement, yet in a receptive 
mood, will get an infusion of patriotism and an awaken- 
ing to what is going on in the world, in spite of their 
indifference. The newspapers in the villages and the 
small towns should also be supplied with such pictures 
as have something instructive and inspiring to say 
and patriotic prints and posters should be the war- 
time decorations for the walls of all our school and 
college class rooms as well as the Eed Cross work-rooms 
where they are usually seen. The first thing to be done, 
let me repeat, is to create in Washington a department 
for pictorial propaganda, at which headquarters the 
morale of the country would be studied in every section 
and the sectional needs met by a proper distribution 
of the pictorial material which would be continuously 
collected for the benefit of all the people. Money should 
be spent freely for this vital purpose. 

Art is the universal language in which can be written 
the most authentic history of the mighty days through 
which we are passing. Our nation, from the very 
beginning of its physical participation on the battle- 
fields of the war, should have artists at the front to 
represent it and to collect for its archives standardized 
pictorial records. General Pershing has asked for 
American artists and the men who compose the Divi- 
sion of Pictorial Publicity have already, with the au- 
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thorization of the (Government, selected eight artists 
fo sketch what they see on our sector of the Western 
Front. It may be wise to send more artists later on, 
but the quality of the work they would do must be the 
first consideration and a few artists of brilliant talent 
for vivid artistic expression will meet the need of the 
nation for pictorial recors better than four times as 
many mediocrities, however excellent their intentions 
and ambitious their efforts. To mention only one of 
many artists whose temperament and talents are of the 
type we need at the Front, let me call attention to the 
drawings of Mahonri Young — better known, to be sure, 
as a sculptor of labouring men, but also a gifted 
draughtsman and water eolorist who has given us the 
quintessence of the Far West and of the big simple 
life of the Plains. Perhaps his drawings would per- 
petuate a typical American reaction to the grim land- 
scapes of the front as those of Muirhead Bone have 
perpetuated the emotions of a typical Briton. 

Much is made of the horrors of war. We hear 
constantly of outrages and agonies and we see photo- 
graphs which make our blood run cold. It is well for 
us that we should see these sights so that in our 
comfort and security at home we may reverently 
remember those who suffer for our sake — ^who need our 
support — whose necessity is so much greater than ours. 
Yet too much emphasis may be placed upon the horrors 
of war. The sweethearts and wives, the mothers and 
daughters — yes, and all those who go to meet an un- 
known fate need to be comforted and cheered by the 
thought that in war there are fine companionships, 
hours of high-heafled "camaraderie" which in retro- 
spect will seem delightful — ^marching songs which for 
all their banality thrill the heart with some rare in- 
vigorating beauty. We hear all too much perhaps of 
the horrors of the war — let us gladly think at times of 
tlie humour and glamour. The humour is to be found 
where one would least expect it. Man is a peculiar 
animal. He laughs so that he will not weep or cry 
aloud with exasperation and exhaustion. Look over the 
pictures of Bairnsfatlier and see how the "fed up" 
Tommies, make the' best of their lot even in the muddy 
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'shell oles' of No Man's Land and afford unconscious 
amusement to thousands of unknown comrades whose 
hearts go out to them in recognition of their troubles 
with genuine tributes of understanding and respect. Why 
not send Briggs or Hill or some other humouroua 
draughtsman to the Front to see and sketch the funny 
side of the lives of our soldiers for their own amuse- 
ment. We supply them with books and magazines, we 
try to coddle them and they don't really like it — ^we try 
to distract their minds from the insistent pressure of 
their own lives and prospects, ibut it is no use. Soldiers 
will think and dream about those trenches. A sense of 
humor is ever the best safety valve for self-pity and a 
daredevil grin can quell a ghost of worry any time. I 
wish that all our soldiers could see that Statue of Can 
Grande at Verona, a Knight of the Middle Ages in his 
full battle armor, ready for hand to hand conflict yet 
depicted by the artist in the joy of a merry moment 
which he has snatched from the midst of the grim 
suspense of battle, his visor lifted and his whole face 
radiant. 

But there are many of us who could never feel 
any humour in war who can respond glowingly to the 
spell of its glamour. To be sure, modem warfare has 
put on science and disregarded much of the pomp and 
circumstances of romantic adventure. But what could 
be more incredibly romantic than aerial warfare? That 
pictures have been made from sketches actually done in 
the clouds depicting engagements between Allied and 
Enemy aeroplanes, — the mere mention of the fact is 
exciting. I was therefore eager in my desire to see 
the paintings, by Lt. Farre, the French historian of 
aerial warfare, which were recently on view at the 
Anderson Galleries. Here, indeed, is the climax of all 
Man's romantic experiences. We feel the ecstasy — the 
exaltation of flying and the tense excitement of tactics 
in the skies. The technical details of these pictures are 
accurate and the beauty rather hit-or-miss. We might 
wish that in the exhibition only the hits had been 
shown. What appeals to me about these pictures is 
their power to stir the imagination. They are magnifi- 
cent material for pictorial propaganda, I am glad they 
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are to be sent around the country under the auspices 
of the Aero Club and I am insistent that at least the 
best of them must be reproduced in color on post cards 
and lantern slides, so that as many Americans as 
possible may get the thrill of the wonderful tale they 
tell. 

But more vital even than the record of sights is the 
record which art can make of the high-hearted emotions 
of this war against War, — this desperate agonizing 
effort to clean the world and to make it over, with 
military autocracy destroyed by its own weapons, that 
future generations may be free to develop their best 
powers unmolested by dynastic interference, with their 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, in- 
cluding the profound happiness of art. That is a 
cause for which artists can well afford to fight. The 
existence of Art is at stake. The painters and 
sculptors can visualize — just as in a sense they symbol- 
ize the ideal for which we will fight — the civilization 
which we intend to preserve. Robert Spencer, the 
contemplative poet painter of New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
wrote me a long letter which showed that he had been 
pondering deeply the problem of art in war-time,, and 
I must quote from it, for in this letter we are given to 
understand not only the artist's faith and courage about 
art and beauty but also his fervent response to the 
idealism which actuates the Allies in their defense of 
civilization and personal liberty. Incidently we are 
reminded that in war-time not only should the artist 
help the state but the state should support the artist. 

"New Hope, Penna. 
"My dear Mr. Phillips: 

Thanks for your letter in which I am very much 
interested. * * * This war is dreadful beyond 
thought but a necessity— a working out of destiny. The 
world will be more wholesome for it. It will help to 
wipe out degeneracy and give a new impulse to life the 
world over. As I see it— the fight is between Democ- 
racy and State Socialism. The Allies stand for the 
right of the individual to live and work as he sees fit. 
German Eule and Socialism mean one and the same 
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thing — the end of man as an individual — the most 
terrible thing that could happen. Imagine every act of 
the individual dictated by a government, every picture 
painted at governmental instigation subject to govern- 
mental censorship! The triumph of Germany, or of 
Socialism would mean the end of joy in "work, the 
death of pride, effort and ambition and of course the 
end of art. 

"I wish I could paint war pictures. I wish I had 
the power of the cartoonist. Germany has no more 
bitter enemy than 1. * * But my point of view is 
too quiet. When I try to point a moral or adorn a tale 
I find that it is out of my game. So I really have to do 
my bit in another way. Yet if I can find a composition, 
bearing on the war I'll try it. 

"When I think of war in these days it seems 
almost a criminal waste of time for me to be peace- 
fully sitting in the sun on a canal bank watching lazy 
barges floating by or noting the color and romance of 
mill hands coming out at closing hour. Yet perhaps 
art's pleasure is meant to give men's thoughts occa- 
sional relief. Perhaps the artists are the mental branch 
of the Bed Cross. One cannot live in Hell all the time. 

"I wonder if collectors ever think how particularly 
hard hit painters are just now, especially those who de- 
pend on Sales for their bread and butter. Buying 
seems to have stopped. The younger men can do 
something else. But the older men — ^what of them 
. . . Hundreds of them will go to the wall. 7s it not 
worth while to heep artists alive for the sake of 
after time? The artist walks a straight path. Instead 
of living as the best sellers live he is content to eat 
his crust and paint for posterity and the best there is 
in him. All true artists are doing just what the 
Allies are doing. They are fighting for future genera- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBEBT SpEITCEB." 

I quote this letter with Mr. Spencer's permission 
because I hope it will help others as it has helped me 
to keep art's vital function solicitously in mind through- 
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out this crisis. "We must see to it that artists are 
mobilized to make their willing contribution to the 
Cause, and we must also see to it that while they are 
heartening us as we carry our packs, we are sustaining 
them through the hard times for their own sake and 
for the sake of "after time." 

The National Arts Club's Exhibition of painting 
and sculpture by American Artists which was con- 
ceived for the purpose of crystalizing American thoughts 
and sentiments about the war and of expressing our 
allegiance to the cause of the Allies will be open to the 
public shortly. As yet I have not seen many of the 
works which I hope are being created in patriotic 
studios of America. Our artists unfortunately have, as 
yet, no contact with the actual shock of battle and they 
are too far from the sound of the guns to receive the 
great reaction. Nor have they yet experienced the per- 
sonal losses which make them realize the depths of their 
own emotions about this war. They are thrown therefore 
upon their own mental and imaginative resources. Yet 
the war is shaping and coloring their every thought and 
observation, whether they realize it or not and some of 
them will find the inspiration they need. Some of them 
surely will think of something to say which will help us 
to make the most of today and to face tomorrow un- 
afraid. I have seen one small canvas, designed for this 
Exhibition, which is very big in conception. It is by 
that idealist, Augustus Vincent Tack and is entitled 
"1918." A strong, yet haggard Cross Bearer labors 
up a steep hill, staggering under his load. Around him 
a black storm swirls and rages, threatening to engulf 
him. His feet sink in the mire, his knees falter, his 
muscles ache, his back all but breaks with the agony 
of his effort. The burden grows less bearable every 
step and a persuasive voice from somewhere is urging 
him to drop his cross and run for shelter from the 
storm. But in the upper sky there is a rift through 
the clouds and a little space of wonderful blue and the 
summit now is almost in sight, the summit of the 
questing hearts of mountain-climbing men. Triumph 
awaits him, if only he can hold yet a little longer. 
"Fortitude" might be the title or just "The Burden" 
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— the old, old story of Man carrying his Cross. Yet for 
this crisis in world history — this year of climax in the 
drama of nations, the title is eloquent enough. The 
situation of the year 1918 stands revealed and we feel 
a new significance to that splendid watchword of our 
fighting men "CAEEY ON." 

America's soul may he glimpsed in some picture or 
more probahly in some work of sculpture at the 
exhibition. A few fine things which will add to our 
stock of courage and faith and enrich our spiritual 
inheritance will justify the purpose of the exhibition 
even if the majority of the work shown lacks adequate 
inspiration. At least the artists will show what we are 
passing through, how individually and as a nation we 
are nerving ourselves for our solemn hour to fulfill our 
destiny. 

Robbery and Restitution of Works of Art In the Present War: 

Alfred M. Brooks, Indiana. 

A noble tradition is the people's soul. It is the 
immortal part of them. The spite of man cannot dim 
it, or his hand, in utmost wrath destroy it. Only the 
fool in his foolishness thinks to do so ; only the murder- 
ing Oerman when he broke his word to Belgium, blazon- 
ing the hideous fact to all the earth ; only the treacher- 
ous Teuton when he set forth to cut his neighbor's 
throat and to possess himself of what was not his, could 
have imagined so vain a thing. There is but one power 
upon earth which can destroy a people's soul and that 
fs the people themselves. It is this incredible thing, 
soul-suicide, which the German people set out to 
commit in August 1914, when, following the banners of 
treason and chanting their newly forged battle cry, 
"necessity knows no law" they, in person of their 
armies, invaded their neighbor's realm with the intent 
to kill him, seize his goods and destroy his civilization. 
A tidal wave of carnage, rape, extortions, torture, de- 
portations, plus the sins of Sodom, they swept across 
Belgium, down through France, straight and fast to th« 
place of the miracle. It matters not whether it be 
called the miracle of the Marne, where that bare thread 
of Englishmen made of their bodies the dike that 
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